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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY KICHABD LE GALLIENNE, W. D. HOWELLS, FREDERICK TREVOR 
HILL AND JOHN H. EINLEY. 



SWINBURNE S LYRICAL POEMS.* 

Mr. Swinburne's lofty place among English poets, for those 
who really know and care about such matters as great poetry, has, 
of course, been taken for granted for almost as many years as 
some of us care to acknowledge. The " Poems and Ballads," of 
which the present Selected Lyrical Poems is a straight re- 
print, with a few additions from later volumes, was published in 
1865, and Mr. Swinburne has been a classic ever since. He has 
not, of course, been popular in the common sense, — though some 
of his contagious rhythms have caught what one might call the 
large ear of the public through the medium of coarser lyres. But, 
with all due respect to the vox pojmli, the great heart of the non- 
reading public, and so forth, no honest lover of literature has ever 
supposed that a poet's greatness goes by plebiscite. No great poet 
is read by the people. He is imposed upon them by superstition, 
or niters down in a few proverbial catch-words, or, now and 
again, as in the case of Tennyson, he is able to write down to their 
level of thought and sentiment. This, of course, applies chiefly 
to that Anglo-Saxon race which, paradoxically, has produced 
such great poetry, and read so little of it. Other races are not so 
unconscious of their great poets, but even recognize, and doff the 
hat to, them in the streets; as one can witness to this day in 
Christiania, or Berlin or Paris. Yet I wonder how often Mr. 
Swinburne has been recognized, as, all these years past, he has 
taken his morning walk up Putney Hill to Wimbledon Common. 
No doubt, he himself is more than thankful that he can go abroad 
without some poetical passer-by chanting sotto voce some chorus 

* "' The Lyrical Poems of Algernon Charles Swinburne. Selected." New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1906. 
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of " Atalanta in Calydon " ; and yet, now and again, such an ac- 
cident might come as a grateful surprise to one more great poet 
born to the inclement immortality of England. 

So far as Mr. Swinburne is known at all to that vast public 
which never reads anything, but is curiously supposed to preside 
over the fame of writers, he stands with them, grotesquely cari- 
catured, as the poet of lust and alliteration. Even readers who 
should know better are not seldom to be met, particularly on this 
side of the Atlantic, who also share so gross a misconception of 
perhaps the greatest lyric poet in the English tongue. Because, 
indeed, in his youth, particularly in the first series of " Poems 
and Ballads " now reprinted, Mr. Swinburne sang the " Laus 
Veneris" — though in a manner entirely misinterpreted by the 
small libidinousness of his critics; and because, at times, his un- 
equalled gift of verbal music has run riot in leaping cataracts of 
meaningless sonority — as every great artist has always thus illus- 
trated the defect of his own special quality; an opinion has long 
been abroad that Mr. Swinburne's only theme is " the kisses that 
burn and bite/' and that, generally speaking, his poetry is a thing 
of " sound and fury, signifying nothing." 

What a preposterous travesty of Mr. Swinburne's real achieve- 
ment such a rumor is no one who has read him need be told. 
Eobert Buchanan, himself an ineffectual bombastic imitator of 
the very school he arraigned, started the " fleshly " misconception 
of Mr. Swinburne's work, in his famous pamphlet entitled " The 
Fleshly School of Poetry," the main object of his vulgar attack 
being the noble love-sonnets of Eossetti. That is an old story 
now. Buchanan is dead, and his works have followed him. His 
name is no longer on the lips of men. But the names he so basely 
maligned ascend each year more surely into the serene ether of 
the fixed stars of song. 

Mr. Swinburne has indeed sung nobly, as perhaps has never 
been sung in English, the glory and grandeur of the passion of 
love, as in certain unmatched passages of " Tristram of Lyonesse " 
— perhaps the greatest love-poem in the English language; but 
he has always sung its superb elementalism, passion purified by 
the very whiteness of its own fire ; and it is only those " small and 
sickly eyes that glare and gloat " who have read into his cosmic 
ardors their own puny licentiousness. Even in such poems as 
" Dolores," " Laus Veneris," and " Paustine," those poems which 
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will usually be quoted in support of the " fleshly " charge against 
his work, who that reads them with a grown-up mind, and not as 
schoolboys read the Bible, but must realize that, far from their 
being a glorification of the pride of the eye and the. lusts of the 
flesh, they are the tragic music to the dust and ashes of that De- 
sire which impiously assumes the name of Love — an inspired 
prophecy against the diabolism of the beauty of woman. 

But it really makes one angry that a poet of such wide 
range of material, and of so various an achievement in art, 
should be so vulgarly misapprehended. You might as fairly pro- 
nounce your absurd judgment on Shakespeare from a reading of 
" Pericles " or " Venus and Adonis." For those who really know 
Mr. Swinburne's poetry, those exuberant and brilliant young 
things of his making which I have named are marvellous and 
memorable indeed, but they are comparatively forgotten in the 
solemn death-music of " The Garden of Proserpine " : 

" Pale, beyond porch and portal, 

Crowned with calm leaves, she stands 
Who gathers all tilings mortal 
With cold immortal hands;" 

in the choruses of "Atalanta in Calydon," in the glorious sea- 
surges of " Tristram of Lyonesse " — for no one has ever sung the 
sea, and the gusto of the swimmer, as Mr. Swinburne; as in that 
night of storm when Iseult at Tintagel interpreted the Cornish 
seas in terms of her tragic heart, 

" And all her soul was as the breaking sea 
And all her heart anhungered as the wind;" 

or that morning when Tristram stood by the shores of Brittany 
and cried: 

"O strong sun! O sea! 
I bid not you, divine things! comfort me, 
I stand not up to match you in your sight — 
Who hath said ye have mercy toward us, ye who have might?" 

And, again, who except Shelley has sung so nobly of Liberty as 
Mr. Swinburne in " Songs before Sunrise " ; or who has sung so 
tenderly of children as the poet of " The Century of Roundels " ? 
There is room in even necessarily so exiguous an appreciation of 
Mr. Swinburne, for one of these roundels, brief and delicate as 
a butterfly : this on a baby's feet, " etude realiste " — 
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" A baby's feet, like sea-shells pink, 
Might tempt, should heaven see meet, 
An angel's lips to kiss, we think, 
A baby's feet. 

"Like rose-hued sea-flowers toward the heat, 
They stretch and spread and wink 
Their ten soft buds that part and meet. 

"No flower-bells that expand and shrink 
Gleam half so heavenly sweet 
As shine on life's untrodden brink 
A baby's feet." 

And yet, when a man has written such things as this, the 
ignorant populace, that has ever been undeserving of the windfalls 
of the gods, dares to speak, not only without knowledge, but even 
with absurd condemnation of so pure and so radiant a gift of 
song. There is nothing the world cares for so much as poetry, — 
and there is nothing for which it is so ungrateful. 

Particularly difficult for the world to understand is that sheer 
music of words which seems to say nothing, and yet says all — 
music such as the music of Coleridge in "Kubla Khan," music 
such as Poe's; and, of all poets, Mr. Swinburne illustrates that 
vanishing-point where words turn, so to say, into birds ; where the 
concreteness of language is resolved into dew and the morning sky. 
For sheer rapture and radiance of lyrical passion he stands alone 
in English poetry. Bichard Lb Gallibnne. 



The mind of Mr. Wells is so manifold, and his work in 
such very widely different sorts, that it is not easy to know where 
to have him at his best; where to have him at his worst is no part 
of the inquiry which my pleasure in his latest fiction has disposed 
me to make very friendly. In fact, nearly everything of Mr. 
Wells's which I have read disposes me to a friendly inquiry. His 
fantastic romances have all an air of good faith; the illusion is so 
artfully respected that you are glad to be in it; the people are 
so much like your every-day acquaintance that you feel the im- 
possibilities in which they figure to be entirely probable; if 
things did not happen as he says, that seems to be a fault in the 

* " Kipps: the Story of a Simple Soul." By H. G. Wells. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 



